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ttSrCpea^  ™  wick: 

men’t'of  tLkintneS3  en“™?™ent  in  all  our  treat- 
are  and  win”’  by  “creasing  happiness  even  as  they 
fined  md  ,  L  ^  at,temPtlng  t0  lead  them  to  such  r e- 
hnod,  and  rational  and  elevating  happiness  as  we  ourselves 
non  o„t91rtLaW  WC  '?  ah°"  love  toward  to 

sm«c  atthfve  fdea^^r  ^81  there  ***  those  who  wiU 

oromlelftFf  f  Possi“”^aSs  the  taitish  khorere 
ot  our  fields  and  streets,  towards  men  who  do  not  even 

LTlovetr  Ath0“ght  is  •”  B“‘  «•  who  deem 

aS  wTfSS‘  ,  e’,  taTC  "°‘  ?ct  beg™  t0  know  Christi- 
■  it  yi„e^?  rfWfrd  hTwe’  if  ™  love  only  those  whom 
Ws  to  sever  >  'TV'?'"  ‘°Ve  b°  lric‘1  ^  nothi”g  which 
friemlst  1  ‘  r°  OVe.0l!r  ainiable  and  affectionate 

r  a  low  otato  a  n°  re.  l°I0n  ’  11  ,s  J>eHcctly  consistent  with 
a  low  State  of  heart ;  it  .s  not  a  virtue,  but  In  impulse.  But 
hLSl  bcne'roIl;'l<re 19  fried,  when  we  turn  to  the  un- 


ANTI-SLAVERY  INTELLIGENCE. 

We  publish  this  week  the  following  extracts  from  two 
Discourses  delivered  at  Mobile,  May  10  and  17,  1840,  by 
George  F.  Simmons,  that  our  readers  may  see  what  was 
said  in  a  slaveholding  community  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 
The  argument  against  slavery  is  identical  with  our.  views— 
the  disclaimers  are  not,  of  course. 

In  the  Preface  Mr.  Simmons  aayfrt— 

It  will  immediately  be  perceived  that  the  following  Ser¬ 
mons  contain  many  arguments  which  have  been  more  ably 
advanced  ill  other  writings,  and  that,  considered  separately 

tention  of  one  who  has  attended  to  the  subject  before.  They 
were  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  ;  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

I  wish  not  to  he  considered  as  expressing  fellowship,  or 
entering  into  alliance  of  any  sort,  with  Abolitionism  in  the 
Northern  States.  Its  spirit  offends  me.  When  I  consider 
with  what  ease  and  irresponsibility  a  zeal  in  that  cause  is 
gotten  up,  and  with  what  vanity  and  lightness  of  heart  it  is 

from  whom  all  the  sacrifice  and  all  the  action  is  to  come, 
and  see  him  disheartened  by  reproach,  and  toiling  under  the 

tion  will  avail  him  nought,  and  abstract  principles,  unless 
carried  out  into  practical  wisdom,  can  be  fruitful  of  no  re¬ 
lief,  struggling,  not  undevoutly,  with  a  thousand  perplexi¬ 
ties,  which  the  inhabitant  of  a  free  state  cannot  even  com- 

and  despair,  I  confess  that  my  sympathies  are  with  him.  It 
is  easy  to  be  an  Abolitionist ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  be 
a  humane,  a  judicious,  a  disinterested,  slaveholder. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  it  was  wholly  in  the  interest  of  my 
southern  friends,  and  with  the  most  affectionate  fellow- 


onr  Christian  bcnovoltVcV k  tricdfwhen  we'turtft^the  un- 
3*  lgn.°rant-  lM,reP”l9i™,  or  those  with  whom 
° Z  T  f°Tn'al-  7hcre  il  wil>  be  seon  wheth- 
5  nnr  „  s  ed  c,ha”ty  t0  ke  the  rational  principle  of 

fcllZo  .5’  whLet,ler  ^ur  heart  really  beats  for  our 
follows,  or  only  for  those  who  flatter  and  solace  it  Far 
irom  love  being  impossible  towards  our  common  colored  la- 


r  &'heY°ml,t!0nr  We  -P“hei“^ 
whii  ion,  or  deprived  of  comfort  and  hope,  or  suffering  in 

.  ness  and  friendship  without’^ympmhi'zmg  *ifh°themfmd 
.  Wishing  to  relieve  them.  Selfishness  andlnpidity  are  stem 
’SS?’,  while  the  mind  is  not  excited  bv  passion, 
nor  blinded  by  interest,  nor  hardened  by  former  .milt, 
tauehTh  Tm  hollow-feeling  for  the  slave.  And  when 
taught  by  Christianity,  it  puts  forth  a  new  sympathy,  a  sym- 
stmtyioven‘°re  pe“etratmS  aud  acf‘vo.  a  heavenly  and  con- 

in  public  ffiitE  It  teLn°ie-rnti“\0f  th“  ^ 
fitably  in  any  way  But,  the  more  exefting  tlftopl,  X 
more  important  that  Religion  should  pour  in  its  tranenilizina 
influence  ;  and  as  our  difficulties  and  straits  become  more 
embarrassing,  the  more  solicitous,  should  we  be  for  the  gui- 
danceof  divine  truth ;  which  never  comes  amiss;  which 
enlightens  darkness,  which  calms  irritated  feeline,  which 
tempers  the  extravagance  of  enthusiasm,  and  beautifully  re¬ 
conciles  the  rights  and  truo  interests  of  all  the  children  of 
Cod.  On  questions  of  an  agitating  and  doubtful  nature,  it 
may  sometimes  be  profitable  to  dissuade  the  expression  of 
private  opinion  of  the  judgments  and  desires  and  fears  of 
individual  mmds  ;  on  account  of  the  apprehension  that  men 
“V  bo.  ™tated  and  goaded  by  it.  But  in  the  Church  it  is 
quite  different.  Whoever  is  there  excited  to  anger,  when 
the  mstruettons  of  Religion  are  faithfully  proclaimed,  brands 
hnnself  as  an  infidel  and  a  rebel,  he  immediately  makes  him¬ 
self  an  outlaw  from  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  to  | 
be  ranked  among  the  enemies  of^the  human  race. 

^VVhen  we^ventured  upon  the  subject  formerly,  wc  con- 1 

ciples  would  lead  us.  I  propose  now  to' inquire  how  those 
principles  affect  their  claim  for  liberation. 

If  it  be  true,  as  it  is  asserted  to  be,  and  as  I  suppose  it 
is,  that  a  great  part  of  the  colored  servants  are  so  accustom- 1 
ed  to  be  taken  care  of,  that  they  cannot  take  care  of  them- 
r  selves,  so  indolent  that  they  would  not  labor  except  urged 
k”  ““  1  “  ’  :  ’  that  the  supplies  of  to-morrow 


missible,  since  this  was  allowed  by  the  Jewish  law  and  prac¬ 
tised  by*  the  Jewish  people.  Yet  can  any  be  found  to  main¬ 
tain  on  this  ground,  that  a  man  may,  without  sin,  have  sev¬ 
eral  wives,  if  he  only  treat  them  all  with  kindness  1  The 
Jewish  was  an  imperfect  dispensation,  designed  for  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  race.  We  have  a  more  perfect  law.  Nothing 
is  permissible  to  us,  except  that  which,  according  to  Christ," 
is  just.  If  we  would  find  therefore  what  Revelation  ap- 


It  is  not  to  be  controverted  that  Christianity  brought  no 
express  and  direct  prohibition  of  Slavery.  As  little  howev¬ 
er  did  it  bring  an  express  and  direct  prohibition  of  despot¬ 
ism  ;  and  yet  in  our'times  and  country,  it  need  not  be  argued 
that  Christianity  asserts  the  liberties  of  a  nation.  In  the 
New  Testament,  men  are  commanded  without  discrimination 
to  submit  to  political  rulers.  As  wdl  might  we  reason  from 
this  in  favor  of  passive  obedience,  and  condemn  thereupon 
our  revolutionary  fathers  and  all  who  have  withstood  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  monarchs,  as  draw  conclusions  in  favor  of  Slavery 
from  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  it, 
and  the  exhortation  to  servants  to  obey  their  masters. 

How  can  we  suppose  that  Christ  looked  upon  Slavery 
other  than  with  disapprobation  1  Do  we  reflect  on  what 
Slavery  was  in  his  day  1  that  it  was  not  merely  of  the  ig- 


lated  to  advance  a  step  towards  that  desirable4 end.  As  a  lasts  till  sunset.  You  would  have  to  undergo  a  severe  ac- 
remedy  more  prompt,  practicable,  and  efficient,  than  any  climating  process  before  you  could  be  an  efficient  hand  in  a 
heretofore  suggested,  Mr  Turnbull  proposes  to  extend  the  cane  piece. 

powers  of  the  mixed  commission  at  Havana,  by  adding  an  Slaves  taken  from  Virginia  to  Louisiana,  pass  through  an 
additional  article,  to  the  treaty  of  1835,  authorising  the  acclimation  that  kills  many  of  them ;  yet,  they  only  go  9 
court  to  decide  on  the  right  of  an  African  to  his  freedom. —  degrees  South,  whilst  you  would  traverse  at  least  22. 

He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  equipment  clause  requires  2.  The  mode  of  living  of  the  peasantry,  as  the  laboring 
amendment ;  further  suggesting  that  the  number  of  cruis-  classes  are  called,  is  as  different  as  possible  from  that  to 
ers  on  the  coast  of  Africa  should  be  increased,  and  should  which  you  havejbeen  accustomed.  Yams,  plantain,  salt  fish, 
confine  attention  to  that  coast  alone,  the  extent  of  which  is  and  sometimes  a  little  pork,  constitute  their  almost  unvary- 
far  less  than  that  of  the  Spanish  Islands  and  the  Brazils,  ing  meal  the  year  round.  They  are  satisfied  with  this,  but 


are  the  “  conditions”  alluded  to  in  the  bills  we 
i  — 1»  having  merely  seen  a  brief  notice  of  their  intro¬ 
duction,  in  the  city  papers.  We  take  it  for  granted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  most  important  condition  which  ought  to  be 
imposed,  is  omitted — viz.  that  the  new  state  shall  com 
under  a  republican  government,  based  on  the  principle 

the  Dec.  In  rat  inn  r»f  Tnrlpwon/lor,/,*,  , 


that  of  the  Spanish  Islands  and  the  Brazils,  j 
ently  watched ;  and  recommends  that  head  I 
nage  money,  in  reasonable  proportions,  should 
tors,  to  be  paid  whether  the  vessels  have  or 


w  o  —j, - ,  - - -  come  to  Jamaica,  these  must  be  the  great  staples  of  yc— 

be  allowed  captors,  to  be  paid  whether  the  vessels  have  or  diet.  The  proof  is  at  hand.  Meats  are  cheap  at  12  1-2 
have  not  their  cargoes  on  board  ;  thus  giving  them  a  direct  cts.  per  lb.  Flour  varies  at  from  $10  to  $18  per  bbl  — 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  capture  and  condemnation.  Teas  from  $1  50  to  $2  her  lb.  Coffee  from  18  3-4  cts.  to 

Another  point  of  interest  in  this  work,  must  not  be  pass-  25  els.  per  lb.  Sugar  averages  9  or  10  cts.  per  lb. 
ed  over.  It  is  the  alleged  abuse  of  the  American  flag,  for  3.  "Whilst  these  are  the  prices  of  provisions,  wages  are 
the  purpose  of  slave  traffic.  According  to  the  reports  of  much  lower  than  in  the  U.  States.  They  are  never  higher 
the  British  Commissioners,  of  the  seventy-one  vessels  en-  than  50  cts.  a  day  for  a  field  laborer,  and  generally  311-4 
gaged  in  the  trade  in  the  year  1837,  eleven  were  A-  cts.  Carpenters,  masons,  &c.  &c.,  vary  from  50  to  75  cts. 
merican  ;  and  that  in  the  following  no  less  than  nineteen  per  day. 

vessels,  protected  by  the  American  flag,  had  entered  the  sin-  4.  You  can  scarce  hope  to  become  a  landholder,  except 
gie  port  of  Havana.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  now  that  the  you  bring  funds  with  you  to  purchase.  Lands  are  very  high 
slavers  have  been  deprived,  by  the  last  adopted  measures  of  — I  know  of  none  for  less  than  $15  per  acre,  and  it  gener- 
the  British  Parliament,  of  the  benefit  of  the  Portuguese  ally  varies  from  $20  to  $30  per  acre,  and  is  rising  in  value. 
flag,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  trade  will  be  carried  on  en-  Need  I  contrast  this  with  the  lovely  praries  of  the  great 
tirely  by  the  Americans.  This  is,  indeed,  disgraceful  to  the  West,  at  $1  25  per  acre  1 

nation.  It  is  here  broadly  affirmed,  aud  with  truth,  as  we  5.  The  religious  privileges  you  would  enjoy  here,  are  not 
may  suppose,  that  the  flag  of  the  nation  which  boasts  a  to  be  compared  with  those  you  now  have.  I  have  the  “Ne- 
greater  condition  of  freedom  than  any  other  on  the  face  of  gro  pew,”  that  shameless  proclamation  of  “  respect  of  per- 
the  earth,  is  ntmj>rostituted  to  the  most  inhuman  of  all  pur-  sons, ’’full  in  view  whilst"  I  write.  The  moral  aspect  of  -the 
poses — the  traffic  in  flesh  and  blood.  So  long  as  this  con-  Island  is  immeasurably  the  worst  aspect.  Your  educational 
dition  of  affairs  shall  exist,  and  so  long  as  our  government  privileges,  and  I  know  they  scarce  deserve  the  name,  are 
permits  the  protection  of  our  flag  to  every  vile  miscreant  generally  as  good  as  you  would  enjoy  here.  In  many  dis- 
who  chooses  to  turn  slavedealer,  the  efforts  of  the  British,  tricts  they  are  much  better. 

and  of  philanthropists  generally,  to  put  an  end  to  this  dread-  The  “  public  sentiment”  that  ^ias  so  long  oppressed  you 
ful  business  will  prove  of  little  avail.  “  No  other  flag  but  is  almost  unknown  here,  but  that  only  seeks  to  keepyou  in  the 
the  American,”  says  Commodore  Reeve,  of  Her  Majesty’s  place  you  are  so  ninch  wanted  tofil-th  lowest  caste  of  la - 
sloop  Lily,  m  his  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  borers. 

Admiralty,  “will,  in  a  short  time,  be  seen  on  the  coast,  as  it  6-  Emigration  from  all  other  quarters  has  failed.  The 
affords  all  the  protection  a  slaver  can  require  under  the  exis-  emigrants  have  uniformly  been  disappointed:  often  most  I 
ting  laws  ;  and  it  would  be  useless  for  Her  Majesty’s  cruis-  ruinously  so.  Germans,  Irish  and  Scotch  have  tried  it  in 


other  than  with  disapprobation  1  Do  we  reflect  on  what 
Slavery  was  in  his  day  1  that  it  was  not  merely  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  low,  who  were  fit  only  to  be  drudges  of  society, 
and  needed  the  strong  arm  of  a  master  to  control  them,  but 
that  it  embraced  the  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  accomplish¬ 
ed  female  with  its  bonds,  the  delicacy  and  splendor  of  whose 
gifts  did  not  prevent  their  being  subject  to  the  will  of  a 
sometimes  capricious  or  wicked  master!  And  are  we  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  that  Christ  approved  of  this,  because  he 
did  not  condemn  it!  Did  he  not  find  the  world  teeming 
with  wrong,  and  society  laden  with  evil,  and  is  his  silence 
in  any  particular  to  he  reckoned  in  opposition  to  those  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  which  he  gave  forth,  as  the  powers  thst 

No.  The  question,  as  a  question  of  Right  and  Religion, 
seems  to  be  very  plain.  Slavery  is  wrong.  We  can  own 
servants  only  as  we  own  wives  and  children.  They  cannot 
be  a  part  of  our  property  ;  nor,  without  great  injustice  can 
they  be  treated  as  such.  This  conclusion,  indeed,  is  not  in 
general  controverted.  While  it  remains  abstract  and  gener¬ 
al,  it  is  allowed.  But  when  we  come  to  apply  it  to  our  own 
circumstances,  we  arc  perplexed  with  doubts,  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  insuperable  difficulties  are  thought  to  present  themselves 
before  us.  The  incapacity  of  people  long  mured  to  bond¬ 
age,  their  reluctance  to  work  except  when  compelled,  our 
entire  dependence  on  them  for  the  necessary  labor  in  our 
fields  and  houses,  are  supposed  to  make  it  necessary  to  con-  j 
tinue  the  bondage  of  the  present  generation.  But  in  a  few 
years  the  present  generation  will  be  gone :  and  does  this 
reason  apply  to  the  generation  that  is  to  come  ?  May  not 
the  law  decree  the  freedom  and  provide  for  instruction  in 
necessary  knowledge,  and  for  the  necessary  discipline  and 
protection,  ofthose  born  afterthe  present  time  ’  Mayitnot 
mitigate  the  condition  of  those  now  living,  by  permitting 
them  to  be  instructed,  by  securing  them  in  their  families 
from  forced  separations,  and  from  violation  of  their  sacred 
rights !  Ought  not  some  limit  to  be  set  to  the  freedom  with 
which  they  are  bought  and  sold !  In  short,  if  Slavery  be 
wrong,  ought  not  the  removal  of  it  to  be  the  settled  policy  of 
the  people  among  whom  it  exists  1 


petitioned  for,  but  have  not  obtained,  a 


Overcome  Prejudices. — The  most  difficult  of  all  the  in¬ 
novations  introduced  by  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  was  the  dis¬ 
section  of  human  bodies  in  teaching  surgery.  The  priest¬ 
hood  firmly  refused  to  sanction  such  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  prophet.  The  Pacha  told  them  that  in  his  opinion 
dissection  was  perfectly  proper,  and  that  their  own  bodies 


By  what  magic  w 
7.  Those  by  whon 
ly  been  the  proprietc 


the  in-  ty  been  the  proprietors,  or  managers  of  slaves.  Slavery  is 
he  dis-  dead  here,  but  the  spirit,  though  modified,  still  exists.  It 
priest-  would  be  a  miracle  did  it  not.  I  well  know  how  keenly  you 
le  laws  t^le  petty  tyrannies  you  are  now  subject  to,  but  should 
minion  y°u  inc^uce(^  to  emigrate  to  Jamaica,  m  the  hope  of  es- 
bodies  caPinS  from  them,  and  find  yourselves  compelled  by  cir- 


mmstances  to  labor  under  a  harsh,  captious,  overbearing  em- 
jloyer,  the  mockery  of  your  hope  would  doubly  aggravate 
ho  misery. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prejudice  your  minds  against  the  late 


Isaac  Wright,  George  Garrison,  and  Stephen  Dickerson,  be  burned  1 

were  kidnapped  and  sold  into  slavery,  by  some  man-stealing  8.  The  character  of  the  legislation  of  the  Island  is  un¬ 
scoundrels,  about  three  years  Bince.  Isaac  Wnght  was  re-  settled.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  it  will  be  liberal 
claimed  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  now  he  have  the  high  or  restrictive.  Some  of  the  laws  recently  enacted,  must 
satisfaction  to  announce  that  Stephen  Dickerson  is  reclaim-  bear  very  heavily  against  the  interests  and  happiness  of  the 
ed  and  arrived  in  this  city  on  Tuesday  last.  We  shall  en-  laboring  classes.  I  am  confident  that  you  would  find  them 
deavor  to  give  the  facts  next  week. — Colored  American.  very  irksome. 


confident  that  you  would  find  them 


u,nd?J  a  republican  government,  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  recognising  the  right 
of  every  man  to  own  himself.  Without  such  a  condition 
we  hope  no  new  state  will  ever  be  added  to  this  Union.  We 
have  already  quite  too  many  which  are  giving  the  lie  in  their 
practice,  to  their  own  professions  of  reverence  for  human 
rjobts,  and  regard  for  righteous  liberty. 

Will  our  northern  Senators  sit  tamely  by  and  permit  the 
so  much  talked  of  “  balance  of  power”  in  the  Senate  to  be 
destroyed  by  the  admission  of  two  new  slave  states  without 
any  free  state  to  keep  the  scales  even  1  thus  throwing  the 
preponderance  on  the  side  of  slavery  1  Will  Webster  feel 
himself  bound  by  his  Alexandria  pledge  of  subserviency  to 
southern  interests  as  the  price  of  southern  votes,  to  assent 
to  this  scheme  for  the  strengthening  of  the  slave  power  T 
And  will  the  people  of  the  North  allow  the  deed  to  be  con¬ 
summated,  which  puts  the  staff  of  dominion  in  the  hand  of 
the  slavocracy,  without,  lifting  up  a  voice  of  remonstrance  1 
We  “  pause  for  a  reply.” 


To  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  : 

Sir— I  am  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  disgraceful  treat¬ 
ment  which  Mr.  O’Connel  received  yesterday  at  the  hands 
of  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Extinction  of  the 
Slave  Trade  is  not  allowed  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  Do  Mr. 
ijuxton  and  the  committee  suppose  that  the  public  will  so 
readdy  forget  the  eminent  services  which  have  been  render¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  O  Connell  to  the'  Anti-Slavery  cause,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  as  to  allow  them,  or  any  set  of  men,  thus 
publicly  to  insult  one  of  the  most  able’ and  eloquent  advo¬ 
cates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  that  ever  sat  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  1  The  Tories,  now  that  they  have  no 
immediate  personal  interest  in  the  slave  trade,  may  profess 
great  horror  of  the  traffic,  and  be  willing  to  come  forward  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  injured  African  ;  but  who  ever  be 
held  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  Tory  lordlings  who  were  yes¬ 
terday  so  prominently,  and  somewhat  offensively  brought 
forward,  take  any  part  in  the  public  proceedings  of  the  An 
ti-SIavery  Society  while  slavery  yet  remained  a  blot  on  the 
character  of  the  British  nation!  The  committee  may  rest 
assured  that  if  they  expect  public  support  in  their  attempts 
at  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  they  must  satisfy  the 
people  of  the  catholicity  of  the  spirit  by  which  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  society  are  to  be  conducted  ;  and  we  tell  them 
that  this  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  the  studied  exclusion 
from  the  platform  of  the  society  of  men  like  Lord  Brougham 
and  Mr.  O’Connell,  vkhose  sincerity  in  the  great  cause  has 
1  already  been  so  abundantly  tested. ' 

Again  and  again  was  it  announced  yesterday  that  the 
meeting  was  not  a  party  meeting.  Why,  then,  we  would 
ask,  did  the  committee  purposely  exclude  Mr.  O’Connell 
from  their  list  of  speakers  (for  such  undoubtedly  was  the 
case,  according  to  Sir  T.  D.  Acland’s  distinct  avowal  after 
the  close  of  the  meeting,)  and  why  was  the  large  organ 
made  to  thunder  forth  its  notes  the  moment  Lord  Ripon 
concluded  his  speech,  in  order  to  drown  the  loud  and  oft-re¬ 
peated  calls  of  the  meeting  for  Mr.  O’Connell !  Mr.  Bux¬ 
ton  was  personally  solicited  by  some  of  his  own  friends,  and 
that  repeatedly,  to  allow  Mr.  O’Connell  to  s  ’ 
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Woman,  for  weakness  oft  by  man  disdain’d— 
With  fearless  breast  she  meets  each  fiery  dart, 
By  love  inspired,  by  heavenly  truth  sustained, 


His  tongue  spoke  treason,  ai 
Her  heart,  unfaltering,  ha 
With  balmy  oil  to  grace  the 


Such  was  thy  lot,  Blandina !  who  didst  lead 
Thy  trembling  brother'  to  the  dismal  shade ; 
Young,  fond,  confiding,  in  that  hour  of  need 
He  on  thy  steadfast  words  his  spirit  stayed  ; 
Serene,  though  hell  its  maddest  fiends  arrayed  ! 
Still  on  thy  face  he  gazed,  all  calm  the  while  ; 

And  when  devouring  tigers  round  him  played, 
One  voice  he  knew,  which  never  did  beguile, 

And  traced  his  Saviour's  love  in  thine  angelic  smile 


Then  came  thine  hour  of  darkness — and  of  light ! 
Firmly  on  God  thy  glowing  soul  relied, 

And  drank,  enraptured  drank,  those  visions  bright, 
Which  Jesus  gives,  when  he  doth  take  delight, 


Then  rushed  the  monsters  forth,  and  in  the  sight 
Of  frantic  thousands,  battled  for  their  meat  1 — 

Then  went  thy  soul  on  high,  and  took  her  blissful  s 


and  for  ever — mid  “  the  bless’d  !” 
their  thrones  of  massive  glory  rest, 


us  thy  vc 


Breaks  forth  e’en  n 

And  shall  break  forth,  in  more  resounding  lays, 

When  all  the  Ages  rise,  with  voices  strong. 

And  pour  through  endless  day,  one  tide  of  praise  along. 


Thou  that  wouldi 
Still  do  thy  be 
Use  it,  not  waste 
Else  ’tie  no  re 


Wouldst  behold  beauty 
Near  thee  1  All  round! 
Only  hath  duty 
Such  a  sight  found. 


Of  se 


Deeper  devotion 


Heat 


With  early  wild  flowers  gay. 

Where  birds  pour  forth  a  song  of  joy. 
And  silvery  waters  play, 

Though  violets  spring  beneath  thy  feet 
Though  blossoms  scent  the  air. 

No  welcome  shall  thy  presence  greet, 


Thy  fai 


Where  often  thou  wouldst  glide, 
Eager  thy  childish  tale  to  tell, 

Close  to  thy  father’s  side  : 

How  wouldst  thou  count  his  treasur 
And  praise  his  pictures  rare, 

But  never  shall  a  father's  looks 
Again  rejoice  thee  there. 


bid  thee  t 


mournful  y 
And  tell  thee  in  the  1 
Thy  cherished  fath 


He  lives  above  the  vaulted  skies, 
With  spirits  pure  and  kind 
And  casts  perchance  his  watchful  e 
On  those  he  left  behind — 

May  all  the  counsels  he  has  given, 
Aid  thee  to  turn  thy  thoughts  on 
And  lead  thy  footseps  there ! 


Vain,  dearest  boy,  thy  earthward  gazr 
Vain  thy  beseeching  sighs. 

The  guardian  of  thy  infant  days 
Can  glad  not  here  thine  eyes  ; 


In  faith,  in  hope,  in  prayer, 
’Till  thou  shaft  reach  the  reali 
And  meet  thy  father  there. 


Ye  bound  with  the  bondman,  till  tyra 
From  the  glimmer  of  dawn  on  the  waves  of  the  sea, 

To  the  shadows  of  sunset,  wherever  ye  be. 

Take  courage  and  comfort !  Our  land  of  bright  stream] 

At  the  sound  of  your  voices,  and  calls  from  its  grave, 
The  Spirit  of  Freedom  to  shelter  the  slave. 

Our  rocks  bear  a  record  that  rouses  the  blood ; 
“Rcistance  to  tyrants  is  duty  to  God  1” 

And  the  conflict  of  Spirit  is  kindling  afar, 

And  mothers  are  girding  their  sons  for  the  war ! 

Be  glad  1  for  the  land  of  the  vine  and  the  oak. 

The  slumbers  that  bound  her  hath  joyously  broke ; 

Our  people, — they  gather  their  forests  among — 

They  throng  to  their  temples,  with  prayer  and  with  sonj 
Our  mountains  are  ringing  with  freedom’s  Reftain — 
“The land  of  the  Charter  shall  shiver  the  chain  !” 

That  your  slumbers  no  longer  your  forefathers  mock ! 
The  vine  that  they  cherished,  yet  richly  shall  yield, 

Its  clusters  of  fruitage,  empurpling  the  field  : 

For  the  people  that  twine  it  their  armor  around, 

In  token  of  faith  in  the  promise  which  crowned 

The  day  of  its  planting,  no  longer  forget 

The  Slave  !  and  a  blessing  shall  rest  on  them  yet, 

As  they  sing  in  its  shadow  their  joyoua  refrain — 

“  The  God  who  transplanted  shall  ever  sustain  1” 
Boston,  April,  1840, 


A  man  named  Daniel  Godwin,  who  lived  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  made  a 
business  of  buying  fugitive  slaves  running,  and 
generally  obtained  them  for  little  or  nothing.  He 
would  then  pursue  them,  and  if  successful  in  the 
irsnit,  would  realize  a  large  profit. 

He  bought  one  man  named  Zeke  (Ezekiel)  in 
this  way,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  in  pursuit. 
He  came  into  my  shop,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rela¬ 
ting  the  circumstances  of  the  purchase,  when  a 
black  man  came  in,  folded  up  his  arm-  — A 
leaning  upon  the  counter,  looking  him  full 
face,  said  (after  hearing  the  relation)  “  How  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Godwin  ?”  “  How  do  you  do,”  re¬ 
plied  G.  “  Do  you  know  me  Mr.  G.  ?”  “  No,  I 
t.”  “  Did  you  know  a  man  who  lived  with 

- ,  your  neighbour,  at  a  certain  time  ?” 

(mentioning  a  time.)  “Yes,”  said  G.,  “well, 
I’m  that  person — I’m  Zeke’s  brother.”  “Well, 
do  you  know  where  Z.  is  ?”  “  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  G., 
but  I’m  very  sorry  you’ve  bought  Zeke,  you’ll 
r  make  any  thing  out  of  him — a  bad  specu- 
i,  Mr.  G.”  “  Why,  what’s  the  matter  with 
Zeke  ?”  “  Oh,  these  blacks,  they  come  to  Phil¬ 

adelphia  and  get  into  bad  company — they’re 
afraid  to  be  seen  out  in  the  day-time,  and  they 
prowl  about  at  night.”  I’m  very  sorry  you’ve 
bought  Zeke,  Mr  G. — he’ll  never  do  you  one 
ent’s  worth  of  good — a  bad  speculation,  Mr.  G. 
Well,  come  now,  wont  you  buy  Zeke,  I’ll  sell 
him  low  ?”  “  Why,  if  I  did,  I’d  have  to  maintain 
him — he’s  my  brother  to  be  sure,  but  he’ll  never 
be  worth  any  thing.”  “  When  he’s  free,  he’ll  do 
belter,  perhaps,”  urged  G.  “  That’s  the  only 
hope  left — but  I  doubt  it — what  would  you  be 
willing  to  sell  him  for,  Mr.  G 1”  “  150  dollars.” 

“  Poh,  Mr.  Godwin,  1  tell  you  Zeke  will  never 
be  worth  one  cent  to  you  or  to  any  body  else — 
150  dollars  indeed !” 

The  case  began  to  appear  so  hopeless  that  G. 
finally  agreed  to  take  60  dollars  for  Zeke,  and 
the  man  went  off  to  hunt  up  the  money  ;*  he  soon 
returned  with  60  dollars,  and  the  necessary  pa¬ 
pers  being  soon  drawn  up,  the  bargain  was  con¬ 
cluded.  “  Well  now,”  said  the  black  man, 
Zeke’s  free,  is  he  ?”  “  Yes,”  said  Mr.,  G. 
Zeke’s  free.”  “  If  I  was  Zeke,  would  I  be 
free.”  “Yes,”  replied  G.  He  then  appealed  to 
me,  and  I  assured  him  that  Zeke  was  a  free  man  ; 
upon  which  he  turned  round  to  G.,  and  making  a 
low  bow,  said  “  how  do  you  do,  Ml-  Godwin  ? 
hope  you’re  very  well  Mr.  Godwin — very  hap¬ 
py  to  see  you  Mr.  Godwin.  I’m  Zeke  ! !  ! 

G.  flew  into  a  violent  rage  and  seized  Zeke  by 
the  collar,  and  began  to  threaten  and  abuse  him, 
when  Zeke  raising  his  arm,  and  doubling  up  his 
fist,  said — “  Mr.  Godwin,  if  you  dont  let  go  of  | 
e,  I’ll  knock  you  down  as  flat  as  a  pancake, 
u  a  free  citizen  of  these  United  States,  and  I’ll 
it  be  insulted  in  this  way  by  any  body.” 

I  interfered,  and  G.  loosed  his  hold  on  Zeke, 
who  agreed  to  go  with  him  to  a  magistrate,  and 
we  all  went  forthwith  to  Abraham  Shoemaker,  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
detailed,  and  who  said  to  G.,  “  you  are  outwitted 
Mr.  Godwin,  Zeke’s  a  free  man,  as  free  as  any 


Zeke  then  asked  the  magistrate  if  there  was 
any  further  necessity  for  his  remaining — “  No,” 
said  he.  “  Well,  then,  may  it  please  your  honour, 
I  want  you  to  grant  me  a  warrant  for  Mr.  God- 
'  he  has  committed  a  violent  assault  and  bat¬ 
on  a  free  citizen  of  these  United  States,  by 
violently  seizing  me  by  the  collar.”  And  it  was 
only  at  my  persuasion  that  he  consented  to  God¬ 
win’s  departure,  otherwise  he  would  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  warrant  and  given  him  some  trouble. 

The  above  circumstances  occurred  about  the 
year  1806.  I.  T.  HOPPER. 


the  pettier  acts  of  chastisement,  or,  if  nothing 
short  of  a  capital  punishment  will  appease  it,  by 
dying  with  their  death.  The  exterminating  blow; 
the  death  which  “  clears  all  scores”— this  forms 
the  natural  and  necessary  limit  even  to  the  fier¬ 
cest  revenge  ;  whereas,  the  out-goings  of  benev¬ 
olence  are  quite  indefinite.  In  revenge,  the  af¬ 
fection  is  suddenly  extinguished,  and  if  relumed 
it  is  upon  new  objects.  In  benevolence,  the  af¬ 
fection  is  kept  up  for  old  objects,  while  ever  open 
to  excitement  from  new  ones ;  and  hence  a  living 
and  a  multiplying  power  of  enjoyment,  which  is 
peculiarly  its  own.  On  the  same  principle  that 
we  water  a  shrub  just  because  we  had  planted  it, 
does  our  friendship  grow  and  ripen  the  more  to¬ 
wards  him  on  whom  he  had  formerly  exercised 
it.  The  affection  of  kindness,  for  each  individu¬ 
al  object  survives  the  act  of  kindness,  or  rather  is 
strengthened  by  the  act.  Whatever  sweetness 
may  have  been  originally  in  it,  is  enhanced  by 
the  exercise  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  stifled  by 
the  first  gratification,  it  remains  in  greater  fresh¬ 
ness  than  ever  for  higher  and  larger  gratifications 
than  before.  It  is  the  perennial  quality  of  their 
gratification  which  stamps  that  superiority  on  the 
good  affections  we  are  now  contending  for.  Be¬ 
nevolence  both  perpetuates  itself  upon  its  old  ob- 
jects,  and  expands  itself  into  a  wider  circle  as  it 
meets  with  new  ones.  Not  so  with  revenge, 
■which  generally  disposes  of  the  old  object  by  one 
gratification  ;  and  then  must  transfer  itself  to  a 
new  object,  ere  it  can  meet  with  another  grati 
IficatiOn.  Let  us  grant  that  each  affection  has 
peculiar  walk  of  enjoyment.  The  history  of 
one  walk  presents  us  with  a  series  of  »""" 
mutations  ;  the  history  of  the  other  with  a  s< 
of  extinctions. — Dr.  Chalmers. 


lie  left  my  door  h 


m  this  policy — the  true 
nobility  of  labor,  I  mean— that  I  would  dwell  on 
moment  longer,  and  in  a  larger  view.  Why, 
i,  in  the  great  scale  of  things,  is  labor  ordain¬ 
ed  for  us  '!  Easily  had  it  so  pleased  the  Great 
Ordainer,  might  it  have  been  dispensed  with. 
The  world  itself  might  have  been  a  Viighty  ir 
chinery  for  producing  all  that  man  wants. 

The  motion  of  the  globe  upon  its  axis  might 
have  been  going  forward ;  without  man’s  ’  ’ 
houses  might  have  risen  like  an  exhalation, 

“  With  the  proud  sword 
smyphonics  aud  voices  sound 


Built  like  a 


gorgeous  furniture  might  have  been  placed  in 
them,  and  soft  couches  and  luxuriant  banquets, 
spread,  by  hands  unseen ;  and  man,  clad  withl 
fabrics  of  nature’s  weaving,  rather  imperial  pur¬ 
ple,  might  have  been  sent  to  disport  himself  ii 
those  Elysian  palaces :  “  Fortunate  for  us  hat  I 
been  the  scene  ordained  for  human  life !”  But  I 
where  then,  tell  me  had  been  human  energy,  per- 1 

verance,  patience,  virtue,  heroism  ? 

Cut  off  labor  with  one  blow  from  the  world, 
and  mankind  had  sunk  to  a  crowd  of  Asiatic  vo¬ 
luptuaries.  No,  it  had  not  been  fortunate, 
ter  that  the  earth  be  given  to  man  as  a  dark 
whereupon  to  labor.  Better  that  the  rude  and  un¬ 
sightly  materials  be  provided  in  the  ore-bed  and 
in  the  forest,  for  him  to  fashion  to  splendor,  and 
beauty.  Better,  I  say ;  not  because  of  that  splen¬ 
dor  and  beauty,  but  because  the  act  creating  them 
is  better  than  the  things  themselves ;  because 
exertion  is  nobler  than  enjoyment ;  because  the 
laborer  is  greater  and  more  worthy  of  honor  than 
the  idler. 

I  call  upon  those  whom  I  address,  to  stand  up 
for  the  nobility  of  labor.  It  is  Heaven’s  great 
ordinance  for  human  improvement.  Let  not  the 
great  ordinance  be  broken  down. 

What  do  I  say  ?  It  is  broken  down,  and  it  has 
been  broken  down  for  ages.  Let  it  then  be  built 
up  again — hare,  if  any  where,  on  these  shores  of 
a  new  world,  of  a  new  civilization.  But  how 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  broken  down?  Do  not  met 
toil,  it  may  be  said  ?  They  do  indeed  toil ;  but 
they  too  generally  do  it  because  they  must. 

Many  submit  to  it  as,  in  some  sort,  a  degra¬ 
ding  necessity  ;  and  they  desire  nothing  so  much 
on  earth  as  to  escape  from  it.  They  fulfil  the 
great  law  of  labor  in  the  letter,  but  break  it 
spirit.  To  some  field  of  labor,  mental  or  mai 
ual,  every  idler  should  hasten  as  a  chosen,  cove 
ed  field  of  improvement. 

But  so  he  is  not  compelled  to  do  under  our  in 
perfect  civilization.  On  the  contrary  he  si 
down,  and  folds  his  hands,  and  blesses  himself 
idleness.  This  way  of  thinking  is  the  heritage 
of  the  abused  and  unjust  feudal  system,  under 
which  the  serfs  labored  and  gentlemen  spent  their 
lives  in  fighting  and  feasting.  It  is  time  thatthis 
opprobrium  of  toil  Were  done  away. 

Ashamed  to  toil  art  thou  ?  Ashamed  of  thy 
dingy  workshop  and  dust  labor  field  ;  of  thy  hard 
hand,  scarred  with  service,  more  honorable  than 
that  of  war ;  of  thy  soiled  and  weather  stained 
garment,  on  which  mother  nature  has  embordered 
mist,  sun  and  rain,  fire  and  steam, — her  own  her¬ 
aldic  honors !  Ashamed  of  these  tokens  and  ti¬ 
des,  and  envious  of  the  flaunting  robes  of  im¬ 
becile  idleness  and  vanity  ?  It  is  a  treason  to  na¬ 
ture — it  is  impiety  to  heaven — it  is  breaking  heav¬ 
en’s  great  ordinance.  Toil,  I  repeat,  toil,  either 
of  the  brain,  of  the  heart,  of  the  hand,  it  is  the 
only  true  manhood,  the  only  true  nobility. 


great  saving  of  time  is  accomplished  ;  as  a  kiln 
tan  be  burned  in  30  hours  by  the  coal,  which 
would  take  at  least  54  hours  with  wood,  while 
the  old  plan  of  mixing  all  the  materials  consu¬ 
med  6  days.  We  hail  this  discovery  as  another 
proof  of  the  vast  wealth  of  our  mineral  deposited, 
and  trust  that  soon  as  the  present  business  de¬ 
pression  shall  wear  away,  we  may  see  around  us 
many  evidences  of  its  successful  application. 


In  the  splendid  regions  of  the  “far  west,” 
which  he  between  Missouri  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  there  are  living  at  this  moment  on  the 
prarie's  various  tribes,  who,  if  left  to  themselves, 
would  continue  for  ages  to  live  on  the  buffalo 
which  covers  the  plains.  The  skins  of  these  ani¬ 
ls,  however,  have  become  valuable  to  the 
Whites,  and,  accordingly,  this  beautiful  verdant 
country,  and  these  brave  and  independent  people 
have  been  invaded  by  white  traders,  who,  by  pay- 
:ig  to  them  a  pint  of  whiskey  for  each  skin  (or 
robe,”  as  they  are  termed  in  America,)  which 
ell  at  New-Yorkforten  or  twelve  dollars,  induce 
them  to  slaughter  these  animals  in  immense  num¬ 
bers,  leaving  their  flesh,  the  food  of  the  Indian, 
rot  and  putrify  on  the  ground.  No  admonition 
caution  can  arrest  for  a  moment  the  propelling  j 
power  of  the  whiskey ;  accordingly,  in  all  direc- 
.s  these  poor  thoughtless  beings  are  seen  fu- 
isly  riding  under  its  influence  in  pursuit  of  their 
game,  or  in  other  words,  in  the  fatal  exchange  of  | 
food  for  poison.  It  has  been  attentively  calculated 
by  the  traders,  who  manage,  to  collect  per  annum 
150,000  to  200,000  buffalo  skins,  that  at  the 
it  which  these  animals  are  now  disposed  of, 
t  years  they  will  all  be  killed  off — Whenever 
that  event  happens,  Mr.  Callin  very  justly  proph¬ 
esies  that  250,000  Indians,  now  living  in  a  plain 
of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  extent,  must 
die  of  starvation  and  become  a  prey  to  the  wolves, 
or  that  they  must  either  attack  the  powerful 
neighboring  tribes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  in 
utter  phrenzy  of  despair  rush  upon  the  white  pop- 
ulation.in  the  forlorn  hope  of  dislodging  it.  In 
the  two  latter  alternatives  there  exists  no  chance 
of  success,  and  we  have  the  appalling  reflection 
before  us,  that  250,000  Indians  must  soon  be  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  dismal  list  of  those  who  have  already 
withered  and  disappeared,  leaving  their  country 
to  bloom  and  flourish  in  the  possession  and  — 
geny  of  another  world ! — Quarterly  Review. 


Something  to  touch  the  Heart. — Coleridge  s 
where  relates  a  story  to  this  effect : — “  Alexan¬ 
der,  during  his  march  into  Africa,  came  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  dwelling  in  peaceful  huts,  who  neither  knew 
tor  conquest,  and  gold  being  offered  to  him 

. iluuke  sole  object  was  to 

learn  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 
Stay  with  us,  said  the  chief,  as  long  as  it  pleas- 
eth  thee.  During  the  interview  with  the  African 
chief,  two  of  his  subjects  brought  a  case  before 
him  for  judgment.  The  dispute  was  this :  the 
one  had  bought  of  the  other  a  piece  of  ground, 
which  after  the  purchase,  was  found  to  contain  a 
treasure,  for  which  he  felt  bound  to  pay.  The 
other  refused  to  receive  any  tiling,  stating  that 
when  he  sold  the  ground  he  sold  it  with  all  the 
advantages  apparent  or  concealed  which  it  might 
be  found  to  afford.  Said  the  chief,  looking  at  the 
one,  you  have  a  son,  aud  to  the  other,  you  have  a 
daughter — let  them  be  married,  and  the  treasure  be 
given  them  as  a  dowry.  Alexander  was  aston¬ 
ished.  And  what,  said  the  chief,  would  have  been 
the  decision  in  vour  country  ?  We  should  have 
dismissed  the  parties,  said  Alexander,  and  seized 
the  treasure  for  the  king’s  use.  And  does  the 
shine  on  your  country  ?  said  the  chief— does 
___  rain  fall  there?  are  there  any  cattle  there 
which  feed  upon  the  herbs  and  grass  (—Certain¬ 
ly,  said  Alexander.  Ah,  said  the  chief,  it  is  for 
these  innocent  cattle  that  the  Great  Beiug  per¬ 
mits  the  sun  to  shine,  the  rain  to  fall,  and  the 
grass  to  grow  in  your  country." 


a  Printing  Office  in  all  its  glory,  the 
uninitiated  ought  to  visit  a  newspaper  office  on 
the  day  of  publication,  although  they  may  assure 
themselves  of  a  frosty  reception  at  such  a  time. 
There  is  a  breathless  excitement  in  the  scene. 
Not  a  sound  is  heard  save  at  times  the  slipshod 
step  of  a  compositor  creeping  across  the  floor  to 
the  foreman’s  desk  for  more  copy,  or  the  contin¬ 
ued  click  clicking  of  the  types  as  they  fall  into 
their  places  in  the  composing  stick.  The  com¬ 
positors  are  stationed  at  their  cases,  noiseless  and 
busy  as  Wordsworth’s  cattle  in  the  meadow,  there 
are  “  forty  setting  like  one.”  Mark  the  diversity 
of  figure  and  expression,  and,  believe  me,  there 
is  as  great  diversity  of  talent  among  them.  That 
thin  stooping  figure,  with  sharp  face,  high  nose, 
and  dark  motionless  eyes,  has  a  genius  for  set¬ 
ting  advertisements.  He  is  the  uncontrolled 
master  of  that  department.  That  fine  looking 
fellow  with  an  oval  border  of  black  whiskers 
round  his  face,  and  corresponding  curve  of  his 
leg,  the  wit,  orator,  and  gay  Lothario  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  has  a  taste  which  the  foreman  him¬ 
self  does  not  disdain  occasionally  to  call  to  coun¬ 
sel.  The  greasy  looking  individual  with  a  bald 
head,  if  you  keep  whiskey  front  him,  and  him 
from  whiskey,  (no  easy  task  by  the  by)  will  set 
you  a  whole  column  of  “close  dig”  without  one 
typographical  error.  Marry,  sir  !  of  a  Monday 
morning  his  types  are  strange  vagaries.  The 
demure  gentleman,  with  his  nose  stuck  in  his 
composing  stick,  has  a  genius  for  “  scheme  work,” 
which  technical  phrase  designates  what  the  vul¬ 
gar  call  tables,  &c.  The  paper  is  up — one  by 
the  compositors  have  desisted  for  want  of 

They  are  now  busied,  under  the  superintend- 

ice  of  the  foreman,  who  has  arranged  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  measured  out  the  columns,  in  tying  them 
up.  Now  they  slip  them  from  the  galleys  on  the 
stone,  and  arrange  them  in  close  parallels.  The 
chase  is  placed  around  them,  and  the  quoins  are 
inserted.  A  dozen  anxious  heads  are  bending 
over  the  solid  mass  of  types,  touching,  examin¬ 
ing,  scrutinizing,  whispering  eagerly.  They  who 
stand  aloof  are  the  apprentices,  they  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  interfere  with  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 
That  handsome  slip  of  a  lad  at  the  corner  has 
commenced  journeyman  this  very  day.  His 
whole  frame  thrills  as  he  fingers  the  chase.  He 
feels  himself  a  man  Now  all  draw  back  but  two 
raise  their  mallets  to  drive  the  quoins  home,  and 
plane  the  surface  of  the  form.  As  the  clatter  be¬ 
gins,  the  sturdy  pressmen  issue  from  their  den, 
and  swing  the  ponderous  mass  from  the  stone, 
and  disappear  into  the  press  room,  whence  the 
dull  sound  of  their  process  may  be  heard  to  is 
One  by  one  the  compositors  have  assumed  their 
jackets  and  dropped  off.  The  day’s  work 
with  the  exception  of  the  unlucky  apprentii 
tained  to  fold  the  papers,  who  stands  brooding 
bitter  thoughts.  While  an  eager  and  curious  pub¬ 
lic  is  crowding  the  place  of  publication,  to  snatch 
the  first  damp  sheets,  the  silence  and  loneliness 
settles  down  on  the  deserted  compositors’ 
Scottish  Monthly  Magaz\ 


Iowa  was  so  called  from  its  principal  river.  ^ 
Oregon  was  so  called  from  its  P”n“P® 

The  continued  discoveries  of  Iron  Ore  m 

uim  reins  convenient  and  profitable  for  working 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  th e  or e , , 1"8“*®8  P.  | 
manency,  certain  prosperity  to  the  t  j 

naces,  rolling  mills,  and  manufactories  erected 
and  projected,  in  and  about  the  inetropolsofle 
P  of  Columbia  County.— Danville  Intel. 


Remarkable  Instance  of  Canine  SagacUy-  h 
gentleman  of  property  had  a  mastiffof  great  ewe, 
-ery  watchful;  and,  although,  a  fine  intelligent  an¬ 
nual.  Though  often  let  out  to  range  about  he 
was  in  general  chained  up  during  the  day  in  a 
wooden  house,  constructed  for  his  comfort  and 
shelter.  On  a  certain  day,  when  let  out,  he  was 
observed  to  attach  himself  particularly  to  his 
master ;  and  when  the  servant,  as  usual,  came  to 
tie  him  up,  he  clung  so  to  his  master  s  feet 
showed  silch  anger  when  they  aiwmpted  to  force 
him  away,  and  altogether  was  so  particular  n  lus 
manner,  that  the  gentleman  desired  him  to  be 
left  as  lie  was,  and  with  him  he  continued  the 
whole  day;  and  when  night  came  on,  still  ne 
staid  by  him,  and  on  going  towards  his  bed- 
room  the  dog  resolutely  aud  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  went  up  along  with  him,  and  rushing  in- 
to  the  room  took  refuge  under  the  bed,  from 
whence  neither  blows  nor  caresses  could  draw 
him.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  a  man  burst  in¬ 
to  the  room,  and,  dagger  in  hand,  attempted  to 
stab  the  sleeping  gentleman  ;  but  the  dog  darted 
at  the  robber’s  neck,  fastened  his  fangs  in  him, 
and  so  kept  him  down  that  his  master  had  time 
to  call  for  assistance  and  secure  the  ruffian,  who 
turned  out  to  be  the  coachman,  and  who  after¬ 
wards  confessed  that  seeing  his  master  receive 
i  large  sum  of  money,  he  and  the  groom  con- 
jpired  together  to  rob  him— and  that  they  plotted 
the  whole  scheme  leaning  over  the  roof  of  the 
dog’s  house. — Dublin  Magazine, 


John  Hunter. — This  ingenious  man  had  so  much 
diligence,  that  he  often  told  his  friends,  that,  for 
forty  years,  summer  and  winter,  the  sun  never 
found  him  in  bed.  “  I  never  had  any  difficulty,” 
said  he ;  “a  thing  either  can  be  done,  or  it  c 
not.  If  it  can  be  done,  I  may  do  it  aS  well  as 
other,  if  I  take  equal  pains.  If  it  cannot  be  done, 
I  will  not  attempt  to  do  it.”  Mr.  Hunter  made 
the  complfitp-st.  collection  in  comparative  anatomy. 


,  s  1623,  from 
which  Henrietta  Maria, 
e  proprietor. 


Origin  of  the 

Maine  was  so  called  as  early 
Maine  in  France,  of 
Queen  of  England,  was 

New  Hampshire  was  tne  name  given  to  tl 
territory  conveyed  by  the  Plymouth  Company 
Captain  John  Mason,  by  patent,  November  7th, 
1629,  with  reference  to  the  patentee,  who 
Governor  of  Portsmouth,  in  Hampshire,  Eng- 


Vermont,  was  so  called  by  the  inhabitants 
their  Declaration  of  Independence,  January  16th, 
1777,  from  the  French,  verd  mont,  the  green 
mountain. 

Massachusetts  was  so  called  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay,  and  that  from  the  Massachusetts  tribe 
of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The 
tribe  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
blue  hills  of  Milton  “  I  had  learnt,”  says  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  “  that  the  Massachusetts  was  so  called 
from  the  blue  hills.” 

Rhode  Island  was  so  called,  in  1 664,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  in  the  Mediterra- 


Army  and  Navy  of  China. — The  following 
details  of  the  army  and  navy  of  China  are  — 
traded  from  the  work  on  that  country  by 
Gutslaff,  a  missionary,  who  resided  in  it  many 
years  : — “  The  total  number  of  Chinese  troops, 

'  iluding  those  of  the  navy,  but  not  the  militia 
r  the  Mongul  auxiliaries,  amounts  to  765,222.  j 
China  has  two  fleets,  one  for  the  rivers  and  the 
other  for  the  sea.  The  first  comprise 
ihips;  the  second,  918.  The  river  fleets  has 
;rews  to  the  amount  of  9,500  men,  and  that  for 
he  sea  98,421,  making  an  aggregate  of  107,911 
sailors.  The  army  is  as  regular  as  any  in  the 
world,  but  is  rather  a  skeleton  than  a  body. 
The  soldier  does  not  fight  from  love  of  country, 
but  rather  as  a  police-officer  or  imperial  chasseur ; 
and,  during  the  greatest  portion  of  the  year,  he  is 
at  home  With  his  family,  carrying  on  some  trade 
or  profession.  The  country  has  no  need  of  a  large 
embodied  army,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  par¬ 
ties  to  reduce  the  soldier  to  an  humble  artisan. 
Consequently,  there  is  scarcely  one-tenth  of  the 
nominal  force  under  arms  at  one  time,  the  other 
nine-tenths  existing  only  on  paper.  We  have 
been  in  places  where  there  wero  thousands  of  | 
sailors  on  the  roll,  and  yet  not  more  than  200 
effective  men  could  be  mustered.  When  any 
rebellion  breaks  out,  not  more  than  3,000  out  of 
10,000  can  be  collected. — Several  of  the  generals 
are  admirals  also.  The  officers  and  men  arc 
equally  ignorant  of  navigation. — A  great  many 
sailors  of  their  merchant  vessels  belong  to  the 
navy.  Their  war  junks  differ  in  nothing  from 
those  employed  in  trade  ;  the  largest  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  300  tons  in  burden.  The  whole  coast  is 
lined  with  ships,  and  there  is  not  a  single  haven 
or  calanque,  however  small,  which  has  not  its 
post  of  soldiers.” 


Connecticut  was  so  called  from  the  Indian 
name  of  its  principal  river.  Connecticut  is  a  Mo- 
heakaneow  word,  signifying  long  river. 

Netv-York  was  so  called  in  1664,  in  reference 
to  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  to  whom  this 
territory  was  granted  by  the  King  of  England. 

New  Jersey  was  so  called  in  1664,  from  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  on  the  coast  of  France,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  family  of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
whom  this  territory  was  granted. 

Pennsylvania  was  so  called  in  1681,  after 
William  Penn. 

Delaware  was  so  called  in  1793,  from  Dela¬ 
ware  Bay,  on  which  it  lies,  aud  which  received 
its  name  from  Lord  do  la  War,  who  died  in  this 


_ _  be  found  chiefly  in  the  Eleclrit^ 

pertory,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors  Re’ 
in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Sur’ 
Journal. 


His  remarks  on  pulmonary  consumption  »v- 
appeared  in  several  numbers  of  the  latter 
cal,  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  h 
obtained  additional  interest  from  the  faot  t], 
post  mortem  examination  of  his  own  body  ’D.  “l  * 
that  he  himself  was  the  subject  of  this  m«ia 


n  region  of 


Answer  your  Letters !  There  is  much  good 
nse  in  the  following  extract  from  the  rhil- 
adelphia  Gazette,  relating  to  a  subject  which 
comes  directly  home  to  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  men.  Read,  remember,  and  practise  the  ad¬ 
vice  herein  contained : 

“  Time  that  has  once  passed  the  corner,  can 
never  be  overtaken,  and  anything  that  can  as  well 
be  performed  to  day,  as  at  a  future  lime,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  one  of  the  chances  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  can  never  be  restored.  An  observance 
of  the  maxim  here  inculcated  is  very  important 
in  the  answering  of  letters.  The  prompt  man  of 
business,  who  makes  it  a  rule  to  reply  to  a  letter 
after 


uce  which  he  had  so  warmly  advocated,  in  on 
silion  to  the  almost  united  medical  opinion  0f  5?' 
day.  He  published  the  American  edition  r 
Lawrence  on  Hernia,  with  an  appendi  ‘ 
within  a  few  years  of  his  decease,  a  work  ’ 
Hernia,  and  some  of  the  diseases  of  the  urinal 
organs,  which  contains  a  large  number  of  obs? 
vations,  derived  from  his  own  practice. 

ws  of  the  medical  profession  were 

. .  jxalted  character,— he  believed  it  nri 

most  dignified  pursuit  which  could  engage  th 
attention  of  man,  and  he  despised  any  aitemn 
to  render  it  subservient  to  selfish  or  sordid  end 

His  standard  of  medical  ethics  was  truly  ej8' 
vated,  and  his  sense  of  honor  and  propriety  L" 
his  intercourse  with  his  medical  brethren  was 
delicate  and  refined.  In  a  most  extensive  private 
practice,  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  during 
part  of  which  time  he  wag  in  the  occupancy  0f 
important  public  stations,  he  perhaps  had  not-, 
certainly  he  ought  not  to  have  had — an  enemy  m 
the  medical  profession. 

His  fostering  attentions  to  the  junior  members 
of  the  profession  secured  for  him  their  warmest 
regard,  and  his  numerous  acts  of  disinterested 
kindness  towards  many  of  them  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

Dr.  Parrishenjoyed  to  a  remarkable  degree  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  until  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death,  was  laboriously  engaged 
in  professional  duties.  His  medical  correspon¬ 
dence  was  very  extensive,  and  his  opinions  high¬ 
ly  valued  over  the  whole  country. 

As  a  philanthropist  and  Christian,  he  held  a 
conspicuous  rank,  and  contributed  largely  of  his 
time  and  his  means,  in  advancing  those  objects 
which  were  calculated  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
his  fellow  beings.  He  died  in  his  61st  year,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  1840,  universally  beloved  and 
regretted. 


immediately  on  its  receipt, 
the  nature  qf  its  contents  will  admit, 
fends  others,  and  is  never  borne  down  with  the 
weight  of  bis  correspondence.  The  procrasti¬ 
nator,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constantly  giving  um¬ 
brage  by  neglecting  other  people’s  business,  or  by 
slighting  the  requirements  of  friendship,  and  is 
besides  often  obliged  to  resort  to  whole  para¬ 
graphs  of  lame  apology,  and  sometimes  to  false¬ 
hood,  to  conceal  what  his  correspondent  very  i 
learns  how  to  place  to  the  proper  account.  And 
besides  all  this,  his  unanswered  letters  are  con¬ 
stantly  haunting  him,  and  operates  like  a  dead 
Weight  upon  his  comfort.” 


For  the  following  obituary 
debted  to  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  actions  and  motives  of  the  estimable 
physician,  who  has  been  recently  lost  to  this 
community  and  to  the  profession. — Ed. 

Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  was  born  in  Philadelplii; 
in  the  year  1779,  of  respectable  and  pious  parents, 
who  were  members  of  the  religious  Society  of 
Friends.  His  father  was  a  hatter,  and  he,  being 
the  youngest  of  eleven  children,  was  kept  under 
Ike  paternal  iuur,  ami  Instructed  in  llie  llgnter 
parts  of  this  business. 

He  was  strongly  inclined  from  boyhood  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  circumstances  prevented 
him  from  attaining  his  wishes,  until  he  had  pass¬ 
ed  his  22d  year.  About  this  period  he  entered 
the  office  of  Dr.  Wistar,  at  that  time  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  soon  exhibited  strong  proofs  of  talent,  and 
remarkable  assiduity  in  the  pursuit  of  medical 
knowledge,  which,  joined  to  a  disposition  unusu¬ 
ally  amiable,  strongly  endeared  him  to  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  and  to  his  associates.  He  graduated  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  spring  of  I 
1805.  The  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  gave  him 
an  early  opportunity  of  becoming  extensively 
known. 


He  w 


elected  resident  physician  of  the  city 
hospital  at  Bush  Hill,  and  soon  distinguished  him¬ 
self  for  his  skill,  and  attention  to  the  patients 
who  sought  a  refuge  in  that  establishment.  Soon 
after  completing  his  duties  here,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Dispensary,  and  obtained  a  share 
of  private  practice.  He  rose  rapidly  in  public 
esteem,  and  was  elected  surgeon  to  the  Alms- 
House  Hospital  about  the  year  1809. 

He  soon  became  prominent  for  his  abilities 
a  surgeon,  was  prompt  and  skilful  as  an  operator, 
possessed  remarkable  acumen  in  diagnosis,  and 
was  conspicuous  for  the  precision  and  forethought 
which  marked  his  conclusions.  He  also  became 
popular  as  a  clinical  lecturer,  his  remarks  at  the 
bedside  being  eminently  practical,  and  his  man- 
and  style  of  delivery  exceedingly  pleasing. 


Benevolence  anil  Revenge. — Benevolence,  itself 
of  immortal  quality,  would  immortalize  its  ob¬ 
jects  :  malignity,  if  not  appeased  by  an  infliction 
short  of  death,  would  destroy  them.  The  one  is 
ever  strengthening  itself  upon  old  objects,  and 
fastening  upon  new  ones ;  the  other  is  ever  ex¬ 
tinguishing  its  resentments  towards  old  objects  by 


Burning  Lime  with  Anthracite. — The  Pottsville 
(Penn.)  Journal  states  that  among  the  many  tri¬ 
umphant  results  which  have  attended  recent 
periments  with  anthracite,  one  of  the  most 
portant  is  its  successful  application  for  burning 
lime.  At  port  Kennedy,  one  mile  below  the 
Valley  Forge,  this  plan  is  now  in  operation.  The 
coal  is  placed  on  a  grate,  to  which  is  applied  a 
blast,  by  means  of  a  fan  worked  by  a  small  steam 
engine ;  the  affect  of  this  is  to  blow  the  blaze 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  kiln.  Formerly 
the  limestone  and  coal  were  mixed,  but  the  lime 
thus  made  was  not  very  good,  and  resort  was 
had  to  wood  lime.  The  present  way  remedies  all 
the  defects — the  product  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 


Maryland  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Henrietta 
Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I,  in  his  patent  to  Lord 
Baltimore,  June  30th,  1632. 

Virginia  was  so  called  in  1584,  after  Elizabeth, 
the  virgin  Queen  Of  England. 

Carolina  was  so  called  by  the  French  in  1564, 

honor  of  King  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

Georgia  was  so  called  in  1732,  in  honor  of 
King  George  II. 

Alabama  was  so  called  in  1814,  from  its  prin- 

Mississippi  was  so  called  in  1800.,  from  its 
western  boundary  ;  Mississippi  is  said  to  denote 
the  whole  river  ;  i.  e.  the  river  formed  by  the 

don  of  many. 

Louisiana  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France. 

Tennessee  was  so  called  in  1796,  from  ils  prin¬ 
cipal  river.  The  word  Tenasse  is  said  to  signify 

curved  spoon. 

Kentucky  was  so  called  in  1792,  from  itsprin- 

Illinois  was  so  called  in  1809,  from  its  princi¬ 
pal  river.  The  word  is  said  to  signify  the  rivet 


io  called  in  1806,  from  the  Ame- 


io  called  in  1802,  from  its  southern 
ip  called  in  1821,  from  its 


io  called  in  1805,  from  the  lake 


Indiana  wai 
rican  Indians. 

Ohio  was  t 
boundary. 

Missouri  w 

Michigan  \ 

Arkansas  \ 

Florida  was  so  called  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
in  1 752,  because  it  was  discovered  on  Easter 
Sunday,  in  Spanish  Pascua  Florida. 

Columbia  was  so  called  in  reference 
lumbus. 

Wisconsin  was  so  called  from  its  principal 


o  called  in  1812,  from  it: 


Matter  and  Manner  in  Preaching. — Chamock 
thus  distinguishes  between-  the  truth  and  the 
style  in  which  it  is  set  forth  ;  a  distinction  which 
the  ministers  of  Christ  should  never  forget. 

4o  man  is  renewed  by  phrases  and  fancies; 
those  are  only  as  the  oil  to  make  the  nails  of  the 
sanctuary  drive  in  the  easier.  Words  then  must 
be  to  make  things  intelligible  ;  illustrations  to 
delightfully  make  things  intelligible ;  but  the  senti¬ 
nel  virtue  lies  not  in  the  husk  and  skin,  but  in 
the  kernel.  The  rest  dies  ;  but  the  substance  of 
the  seed  lives,  and  brings  forth  fruit.  Separate, 
therefore,  between  the  husk  and  the  seed.  The 
word  does  not  work  as  it  is  elegant,  but  as  it  is 
divine — as  it  is  a  word  of  truth.  Illustrations 
are  but  the  ornaments  of  the  temple  ;  the  glory 
of  it  is  not  the  engraving  upon  the  sword  cuts, 
but  the  edge ;  nor  the  key,  as  it  is  gilt,  opens  but 
as  fitted  to  the  wards.  Your  ‘faith  must  not 
stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,’  but  in  the  power  of 
God,’  1  Cor.  ii.  5.  It  is  the  juice  of  the  meat, 
'  aot  the  garnishings  of  the  dish  that  nourish- 
Was  it  the  word  as  pleasant  song,  or  as  a 
divine  seed  that  changed  the  souls  of  old,  mar¬ 
tyrs  smile  in  the  midst  of  flames  ?  It  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  the  promise? 
and  not  worldly  eloquence,  made  them  with  so 
much  courage  slight  gibbets,  stakes,  and  execu¬ 
tioners  ;  they  had  learned  the  ‘  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus.’  ” 


Slavery  then  is  a  continuation  of  the  state  of 
ir.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  combatants  is  sub¬ 
dued  and  bound  ;  but  the  war  is  not  terminated. 
If  1  do  not  put  the  captive  to  death,  this  apparent 

wards  him,  or  any  extinction  on  my  part  of  hos¬ 
tile  feelings  and  intentions.  I  spare  his  life  mere¬ 
ly  because  I  expect  to  be  able  to  put  him  to  a  use 
ore  advantageous  to  myself.  And  if  the  cap- 
re,  on  the  other  hand,  feigns  submission,  still  he 
only  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  escape  my 
grasp,  and  if  possible  to  inflict  upon  me  evils  as 
great  as  those  to  which  I  have  subjected  him. 

War  is  justly  regarded,  and  with  the  progress 
of  civilization  it  comes  every  day  more  and  more 
to  be  regarded,  as  the  very  greatest  of  social  ca¬ 
lamities.  The  introduction  of  slavery  into  a  com- 
munity,  amounts  to  an  eternal  protraction  of  that 
calamity,  and  a  universal  diffusion  of  it  through 
the  whole  mass  of  society,  and  that  too,  in  its 
most  ferocious  form. 

When  a  country  is  invaded  by  a  hostile  army, 
within  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  camp 
it  becomes  impossible  to  make  any  effectual  re¬ 
sistance.  However  fierce  may  be  the  hate  wttn 
which  they  look  upon  the  invaders,  the  innabi- 
within  the  range  of  their  scouting  parties, 
dined  to  submit.  Thev  are  made  to  furnish 


He  held  this  situation  about  fifteen  years,  during 
which  time  his  reputation  continued  to  advance, 
and  he  became  extensively  known  as  a  surgical 
teacher  to  the  numerous  medical  students  who 
visited  Philadelphia  to  pursue  their  studies. 

In  the  year.  1816,  he  was  elected  Surgeon  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  place  of  Dr 
Physick,  who  resigned  on  account  of  ill  health’ 
By  his  close  attention  to  the  duties,  and  his  high 
character  as  a  surgeon,  he  contributed  largely  to¬ 
ward  maintaining  the  exalted  reputation  which 
this  institution  had  acquired  as  a  surgical  school. 
He  held  this  situation  until  the  spring  of  1829, 
when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health’ 
m  indisposition  to  engage  in  extensive  sur¬ 
gical  operations.  His  active  benevolence  toward 
the  inmates  of  hospitals,  and  his  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  over  their  comforts,  was  the  theme  of  ad- 
itiou  from  all  those  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Parrish  as  an  hospital  surgeon. 

During  the  period  of  his  connection  with 
lie  institutions,  and  for  some  years  afterward  '  he 
always  had  a  class  of  private  pupils,  who  receiv¬ 
ed  instruction  from  him  at  ltis  office  or  lecture- 
room,  and  who  obtained  many  important  practical 
advantages,  which  his  extensive  opportunities 
enabled  him  to  afford.  His  class  was  usually 
composed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  young 
men  from  the  city  and  different  parts  of  the 


obliged  to  submit.  They  are  made  to  — 
wood,  forage  and  provisions  ;  they  are  force  o 
toil  in  the  entrenchment  of  the  camp ;  their  hous¬ 
es  are  liable  to  be  ransacked  and  plundered,  an 
their  women  to  be  subjected  to  the  lusts  of  tne 
soldiers.  Upon  certain  emergencies,  the  ablest 
bodied  among  them  will  be  armed,  surrounde  y 
foreign  squadrons,  and  obliged  to  fight  again 
their  own  countrymen.  But  though  plundered 
without  mercy,  and  liable  to  the  most  frightiu 
juries,  yet  as  their  services  are  valuable,  and  e 
necessary  to  the  invaders,  they  must  be  a  ow 
to  retain  the  means  of  sustaining  existence  ;  ana 
if  under  all  the  discouragements  to  which  tlley  a 
subjected,  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  cultivate 
fields,  they  must  be  driven  to  work  at  the  po 
the  bayonet,  lest  the  invaders  might  suffer 
their  negligence,  and  fall  short  of  forage  an  p 


Now  every  plantation  in  the  slave  states 
be  looked  upon  as  the  seat  of  a  little  camp,  w 
overawes  and  keeps  in  subjection  the  surr  ^ 


ieps  in  subjection  me  »»  ~  . 
ing  peasantry.  The  master  claims  and  exercise 
over  his  slaves  all  the  rights  of  war  above  de 
scribed,  and  others  yet  more  terrible.  Co 
i  that  this  infliction  is  not  limited  to  a  6 
ighborhood,  as  in  the  case  of  an  invading  army. 


but  is  scattered  and  diffused  over  the  who  e 
tent  of  the  country  ;  nor  is  it  temporary  as 1  ^ 
other  case,  but  constant  and  perpetual, 
taking  a  view  like  this,  that 


He  gave  a  regular  course  of  lectures  oi 
practice  of  medicine  during  the  summer  term 
on  surgery  during  the  winter.  His  lectures 
sisted  of  general  remarks  on  particular  diseases, 
illustrated  by  the  narration  of  cases  which  had 
occurred  in  his  own  practice.  Ho  taught  only 
what  he  knew  from  actual  observation — referring 
his  students  to  medical  works  and  to  the  lectures 
at  the  schools,  for  more  extended  and  elaborate 
descriptions.  He  was.very  careful  to  preserve  a 
record  of  interesting  cases,  which  fell  under  his 
notice,  and  his  lectures  abounded  in  valuable 
formation  derived  from  this  source. 

His  pupils  contracted  for  him  the  warmest 
teem  and  affection,  and  amongst  them  are  so.,.,, 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  profes- 


He  published  essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 


the 


taking  a  view  like  this,  that  we  are  e"al(‘ed 
form  a  primary,  general,  outline  idea  ol  n 
cial  condition  of  a  slaverholding  commumty^ 


by 


Valor. — The  World,  the  State,  the  Church, 
stand  in  awe  of  a  man  of  probity  and  valor-  “ 
threatens  their  order  and  perpetuity  :  an  un 
might  slumbers  in  him  ;  he  is  an  agency  o'  res 
lutions.  Out  of  the  invisible  God,  he  comcs 
abide  awhile  amongst  men  ;  yet  neither  men 
“  1  shall  remain  as  at  his  advent.  He  is  a  .®r  ., 

element,  and  revises  men,  times,  life 
bw  world  pre-exists  in  his  ideal.  He  ove  - 
lives,  outlives,  eternizes  tho  ages,  and  reports 
'  "  men  the  will  of  the  divinity  whom  he  sen 
■Alcolt. 


Never  disturb  yourself;  for  men  will  do 
same  untoward  actions  over  again,  though  y 
burst  with  sjfleen.  Reform  an  injurious  perso 
if  you  can  ;  if  not,  remember  your  patience  was 
given  you  to  bear  with  him. 


When  tho  beautiful  Madame  de  Recauuer  pre¬ 
tended  le  envy  Madame  do  Staelforher  intellec 
silo  modestly  replied,  “  Ah,  bull  have  < 
feet  for  which  man  will  never  pardon  n 
is  it  ?”  demanded  Madame  de  Recamit 
ugly,”  rejoined  Madame  de  Stael, 


e  j”  What 


